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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 

OUR BIRTHDAY 

ITH this number Poetry begins its fourth 
year. Three years have passed of the five as- 
sured to us by the generosity of more than 
one hundred lovers of the art. 

"Poetry has a fighting edge," an editor 
wrote to us recently by way of compliment. And no doubt 
we should keep the edge polished, since art, whose quest is 
beauty, which is truth, needs to carry a sword for her enemies. 
But today let us sheathe that august weapon — if we can find 
it — and bury the hatchet which might open a path through 
all thickets. Let us seek a clearing in these western woods, 
and light our three candles, and invite the fairies, and gather 
around the birthday cake for a love-feast. 

For art is love as well as war. As artists we are imitators 
of God, engaged in a sublime — or preposterous — effort to 
give ourselves away, to present to the world the life that is 
in us in some form so beautiful that it can not die. How far 
are we living up to our role ? How far are we creators of life, 
diviners of truth, singers at the cross-roads pointing out the 
way? How far are we seers and prophets, minds illumined 
who read the centuries — backward and forward — as astron- 
omers read the suns? 

Or, if we are not great enough for the supreme vision 
and the crown of fire, what are we doing to immortalize the 
fleeting moment, to tell the "tale of the tribe" to the next 
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age? Have our voices been bugles of hope, lutes of joy, 
drums of power, to put courage and faith into men's hearts, 
fill their lives with ardor? 

Or, if we are not sure and simple enough to tell the tale 
of the tribe, are we expressing beauty in detail, showing that 
every experience is emotion ? Are we lifting men and women 
out of the inertness of their fate, till the passing hour is color 
in their eyes and music in their ears? Is each of our songs 
a thing of perfect clarity and truth, like the trill of a bird? 

No doubt we have compromised, we have followed false 
gods, we have kept our eyes on the ground, and strayed 
into narrow places, and been content with little. But to- 
night we are under the open sky, and the fairies have 
wreathed our bowl. Let us lift it high with a pledge none 
may refuse: To the art! — to the poets who are coming! 
May their vision be deeper than ours, their hearts higher, 
their song grander! And may we gather their audience for 
them, and light the torch for them, and keep each orchestral 
instrument in tune ! H. M. 

POETIC DRAMA 

It has been said that we shall never have fine poetic drama 
in this country until we have fine realistic prose drama. 
This may be true, although it suggests a reversal of the 
usual order; poetic drama has usually preceded what we 
call realism on the stage, even as tragedy precedes comedy, 
and comedy precedes farce. From the present meagre fare 
offered us by poetic playwrights, we need not predicate a 
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